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American Colleges. 


Tue spirit and enterprise of the American people, have led them 
to plant institutions of learning in every section of the country. In 
the haste and energy attendant upon the spread of education, many 
defects have crept into the system, and now reform, beginning in those 
States where education began, is gradually making improvements. 
Can any improvements be made in our Colleges? We have labored 
under many disadvantages in the past, for the work itself of founding 
such institutions, and bringing them into a working condition, is not 
soon or easily accomplished. Under any circumstances, the work 
requires time. Age, veneration, students, professors, libraries and 
endowments, all necessarily come into the reputation of a College. 
While many obstacles have been removed, others remain. Especially 
is this true of our recent Colleges. The great difficulty in the path — 
of their success seems to be, poverty. Poverty is the bug-bear which 
haunts them at every step. Many of our Colleges have to go begging 
for students and money. Agents are actually sent around the coun- 
try to solicit aid, as it is sometimes called. The College is in distress, 
money must be had. Good financiering is needed. Sharp bargains 
must be driven. The effect of all this is evident. The standard of 
admission and scholarship is lowered, examinations are a farce, and 
College discipline a by-word. When it is no longer a difficult mat- 
ter to pass, a degree is but little better than so much blank paper. 
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The strength and energy of the institution is turned into the wrong 
channel, for the question is, how to survive, not how to instruct. The 
students are discouraged; or, to use a more popular term, demoral- 
ized. They show no manly earnestness* in the great and important 
work before them. The honor, the respect and veneration which every 
College needs, to make itself a living and independent power, is sadly 
deficient. Many will say, is it not better to have three or four such 
institutions in a State, than to have them consolidated into one. The 
good seed is sown, they tell us, and in due season will come the har- 
vest. But how is it? These Colleges linger on, a sickly existence, 
while mutual jealousies spring up between them. Instead of working 
together, as they ought, they strive against each other. Let them be 
united. Then will they be honored and respected; then will they be 
a living power; then from them, as from a perennial fountain, will a 
good influence flow upon all around, and many earnest sons will 
gather around their Alma Mater, to do her honor. No young man can 
afford to spend four of the best years of his life at a second or third 
rate College. The question, where shall I go to College? is one of 
great importance. Upon its decision often depends the future char- 
acter, scholarship, literary worth and reputation of the student. Many 
would say, patronize the institution of your own State or religious 
denomination ; as much as to say, there is contagion elsewhere. This 
is so frivolous, that it scarcely needs a reply. It is simple injustice. 
The benefit of the student is the main point in question. He may, if 
he chooses, bring up these minor points, and, other things being equal, 
allow them to turn the scale. But, in all cases, he can never conscien- 
tiously sacrifice his interests for such petty considerations. Such are 
the disadvantages of poverty; what are some of the advantages of 
endowments? In the first place, they put an institution upon an in- 
dependent footing. Its energies are not distracted. In the second 
place, they help needy students, and promote good scholarship. Let 


“ men talk as they will about the system of emulation, a system of 


prizes, or scholarships, judiciously managed, is a practical benefit. 
Everywhere men work for pay. ‘They work for their own improve- 
ment also, but when there is something tangible before them, it adds 
anew impulse. Being an additional inducement, it must call forth 
additional effort. Human nature is not yet perfect enough to make 
emulation useless. By means of this system of scholarships, many 
a student, who would find it difficult to complete his course in a sec- 
ond or third rate College, is enabled to do so in otf best Colleges. 
Yale and Harvard offer superior advantages in this respect. Although 
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their endowments are the best of any institutions in the country, they 
cannot compare with those of Cambridge, or Oxford. These old and 
venerable institutions, possessing every advantage which wealth can 
procure, may well attract the American. ‘Time will soon give us as 
many, if not more, advantages. American wealth, energy and genius, 
will bow to no superior. Yale or Harvard we can safely honor with 
the name University, although the English or German system is not 
in use. A student can, at either place enjoy all the advantages of 
the University, while he pursues any course of study he chooses. 
The students of every department share the reputation and enjoy, to 
a great extent, the common advantages of the College. Hence the ad- 
vantages of the University system. It builds up a great center of 
learning, around which is gathered the cultivation and talent of the 
land. The greatest diversity of opinion, of character, and of ability, 
come into mutual contact. The rash are made more moderate, and 
the moderate are made more strong. A genial but powerful influence 
is exerted upon every student. 

Now, what shall be said of our system of instruction? Are there 
no deficiencies in it? We know that it is quite different from the Eng- 
lish or German. The former system is mainly by private tutors; the 
latter, by lecturers. The English mode of instruction possesses many 
decided advantages. No scholar is kept back to grow indolent, or 
hurried, to become more and more perplexed, as in our large classes. 
Among so many, of so varied ability, this certainly is a great ad- 
vantage. Then again, the student, under a private tutor, has his per- 
sonal acquaintance and influence. This, to most students, thrown as 
they are into the midst of a thousand temptations, is of the greatest 
importance. How many men will tell us, that they owe all that they 
are or ever expect to be, to the good influence of such and such a 
teacher. Besides this, oral instruction, conversation upon difficult 
points, upon practical questions, upon all subjects, settles and fixes 
opinions. What is heard from the lips of an instructor is remembered, « 
but what is read is often forgotten. The motive, in the one case, is 
to get the idea, but in the other, it is often to get the words of the 
text-book. Ideas, not words, are to be sought. Whether such a sys- 
tem will ever be adopted in this country, is a question. The expense 
of it is something more, and the aggregate of instruction given is less. 
Of course these are important circumstances with Americans. 

English students become masters of what they study. The beau- 
ties, the defects, the philosophical principles of the author, are by 
them sought out. Thus they will have a much better idea of a Latin 
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author, for instance, and be able to quote him more readily, and to 
tell more about his style, by reading a few of his works, than an 
American will by reading a greater amount. Their examinations are 
calculated to fathom their knowledge of the author. Different pas- 
sages from those they have read are given them, with the most 
searching questions. This accounts for their thorough knowledge. 
But how is it with our system of instruction. It hurries us over, or 
drags us through something, we hardly know what. This is the ten- 
dency at least. I do not think that even our best scholars will claim 
a well-grounded knowledge of the classics. Who can give us a his- 
tory or criticism of our familiar friend, Horace? If we choose to 
drop the classics, and for our consolation take up mathematics, what 
new principles have we mastered here. Principles and facts, remem- 
ber, are what we seek for. Old Analytics comes up to be explained. 
What can we say about it? Well, this was a kind of a yuuvacioy vov, 
that is, something for mental discipline, about the prmciples of which, 
if it had any, we are supposed to know little or nothing. The sup- 
position is admissible. Well, then, what is needed is thoroughness. 
One book or principle mastered, is of more use than twenty glanced 
at. While it is true that some parts of our College course are hurried 
over, it is more emphatically true that students slight other parts, for 
which they are allowed ample time. As an illustration of the former, 
we might take our instruction in some of the sciences ; perhaps chem- 
istry would not come amiss. The absurdity of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of this practical, interesting and important science in a few 
weeks, is manifest. We might perhaps get some idea, in that short 
time, of the object and the importance of the study, and the sources 
from which information can be best obtained, together with a few gen- 
eral principles. As an illustration of the negligence of students, we 
have but to mention translations. ‘They show a disgust for study, in 
the student, and can, with no shadow of truth, be said to give him a 
knowledge of the author, either in style or principles. That they 
cannot be judiciously used, and that certain circumstances will not 
justify their use, no one will deny, but that they are so used no one 
will be so pretentious as to believe. Whoever shall be the means of 
banishing them from American Colleges, will be hailed as a great ben- 
efactor of education. 'Then College students will not complain that 
they do not know as much about the classics as when they left their 
preparatory schools. 

Debates and compositions seem to be the order of the day in many 
of our Colleges. The beau ideal of an American student, is a pop- 
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ular orator or author. Well may they aspire to such honors, and be 
proud that they can put to shame a thick-tongued cantab in speech- 
making, The great demand in America being, practical men, the sup- 
ply is regulated accordingly. Consequently, the tendency is to over- 
look the preparation, the sine qua non, and to jump at the end too 
soon. The English orator comes on to the stage later than the Amer- 
ican, but be comes better prepared. What better foundation can be 
laid for a successful public speaker, than a critical examination of 
ancient and modern orators, and a thorough acquaintance with the 
principles of Logic and Rhetoric. This the English student aims at 
first. A vast store of facts, illustrations and principles, are also ne- 
cessary. To obtain all these, much patient labor is required. 1s not 
the American student too impatient? Does he not tire of careful 
study and research too soon, in his eagerness to launch out into the 
world? Perhaps we may say that none too much stimulus is given 
to compositions and debates, but that not enough is given to the study 
of the course. 

In this desultory manner, some of the deficiencies of our Colleges 
have been noticed. In addition to endowments, to prizes and schol- 
arships, to libraries, and to instruction in the various branches, there 
is needed thorough scholarship. All the rest is subsidiary to this. 
What can be the advantage of a great University, unsurpassed in 
wealth, in honor and veneration, if it does not promote and insist upon 
good scholarship. Its professors may be known the world around, if 
you choose, for their ability and attainments, yet if its average of schol- 
arship is low, it will so far forth be a failure. The only ostensible ob- 
ject of the College is, to give instruction. Here is to be found its suc- 
cess. If large and prosperous Colleges have been advocated, it is simply 
because they are thought to be most successful. Let every student 
remember the great importance of a thorough and intelligent know!l- 
edge. Let him engage in study with enthusiasm, rather than through 
a sheer sense of duty. Then will he have the highest satisfaction and. 
rewards of his labor. 

While we find many deficiencies in American Colleges, we find. 
much to admire and love. The jolly, frank, and cordial lite of our 
student days, we shall ever remember. The earnest endeavors of our 
instructors for our welfare, will ever endear the name of our Alma Mater. 
Happy recollections of our toil, our strife, and our success, will ever 
be held in memory’s embrace, to be lived through again and again, as 
often as we shall turn our faces, like the ancient Jew to his temple, to. 
this grand old shrine of learning, or shall tread these consecrated 
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grounds. O memory, memory, what a blessing thou art, by which to 
span the years as they roll. To thee we commit a sacred trust. Keep 
it; keep it. Let it never grow dim by the lapse of time. And may 
it be'ours to find in future years, at our old Alma Mater, better schol- 
arship, nobler enthusiasm, and greater manliness. We will not blame 
thee for the remembrance of the past, but will rejoice in the superi- 
ority of the present. H. 0. W. 


Our Antiquities. 


Tue natural wonders of our country have found admirers without 
number, and are becoming well known the world over. Our Califor- 
nian mines, that have produced nearly ove fourth of all the gold so far 
discovered ; our coal fields, compared with which all others together 
are small; the grand scale of our geological formations, faults and 
uplifts, our Iron mountains, Salt Lake, “ Father of Waters,” Prairies, 
and “ Great” Lakes, the Yo Semite valley, with its century-despising 
trees, where our future national Park is to be laid out, and Niagara 
itself out-done in the far West,—all these are to be famous soon, if not 
already so. But comparatively few are aware that spread over the 
same vast territory with these marvels of nature’s skill, are to be 
found monuments of human effort that need not blush at comparison 
with the ruins of old-world grandeur. Were any one to say what we 
particularly lack, very probably he would fix his choice on antiquities. 
It is true that the painter who placed castle-ruins on the Palisades, 
was without warrant in facts. Yet, spread over a great part of Amer- 
ican territory, are traces remaining of past races, which will amply 
reward a more accurate and systematic study than they have yet re- 
ceived. They may be properly divided into two great classes —the 
remains of buildings, monuments and fortifications, forming one, and 
another comprising utensils, inscriptions, and human remains. The 
legends of now extinct or degenerate nations might form a third class 
for the study of the antiquary, but it will not be noticed here. 
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Whether the “Old Mill” of Newport is of Norse production, is 
questionable ; and in fact it may be possible that we have, on the con- 
tinent, no evidences of the repeated visits of the Northern adventu- 
rers of eight or nine centuries since, notwithstanding the discomfiture 
of Dr. Dubital by Mr. Norset.* And New England does not retain 
many vestiges of any other race, yet, even here there are some, and 
toward the Southwest they are more interesting and numerous. Of 
the important works, a large group lie in the vallies of the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers. They are apparently the oldest inthe United States, 
and are distinguished from others by their forms, extent, and contents 
or purposes. Many are evidently fortifications, placed commonly in 
localites well chosen for defense. They clearly show a knowledge of 
geometrical principles, by the regularity of their forms. Sometimes 
stone is used in their construction. In Ross County, Ohio, are the 
ruins of stone works, which would make a wall eight feet square, and 
two and a quarter mileslong. There are many of a class denominated 
religious enclosures by our antiquaries, but their nature is still some- 
what doubtful. There are likewise mounds, made for some unknown 
purpose, in imitation of the forms of animals. Of these, the figures of 
the lizard, alligator, serpent, turtle, bear, otter, elk, bison, birds and 
man, are claimed to be recognized. They are most abundant near 
the western shore of Lake Michigan. All of the preceding monu- 
ments contain few, commonly no relics. Burial mounds frequently 
occur, and they contain, in Ohio, no more than one skeleton, buried in 
a sitting posture; but as many as seven have been found together, in 
Wisconsin. Their height varies, from one foot to seventy, and their 
diameter from five to hundreds. There are also excavations for un- 
known objects, copper mines on Lake Superior, and, near the Missis- 
sippi, are remains of stone houses apparently, certainly stone founda- 
tions, which may belong to the same period. Most of the above 
classes of remains grow less frequent toward the North and East. In 
the sepulchral mounds were found most of the skeletons, and copper, 
silver, and earthen articles, as yet known to us. 

Another class, sometimes occurring among these older monuments, 
are extended much farther, and are attributed to the Indian races 
found here by our forefathers. They are distinguished by want of 
regularity, inferior size, different appearance, objects and remains. 
The great numbers of bone pits, as they are called, contemporary 
with them, are accounted for by the known habit of the Indians, in 


*“ Northmen in New England,” J. T. Smith. 
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collecting the remains of their ancestors and burying them together 
thus. The mounds of bones, covered with a little soil, are probably 
on the site of some old battle-field. There are cairns of loose stones 
over other graves, and the more ancient mounds have been also pierced 
for interment by the later races in many instances. The remains of 
these later times sometimes are so recent as to show traces of arts 
learned from the whites, or include implements made by them. In 
Wisconsin there appears to be evidence of an intermediate age, in 
that rows of hillocks made for the cultivation of maize, which the 
Indians seem never to have planted in rows, extended sometimes over 
the old mounds, show that they were at least no longer used for their 
original purposes. 

In some few places there are entrenchments remaining, that were 
made at different times by expeditions, or in wars, against the Indians, 
but they have readily been detected, and cannot deceive. Of late 
there has been several inscriptions in Hebrew found, which forgeries 
have misled few if any antiquaries. There are, however, sculptures 
on the rocks in some of our Atlantic States and in western caves, 
that were executed by the Indians, and stones having a rude likeness 
to the human figure, and sometimes painted to a closer one, are found 
standing as objects of their veneration. 

But let us look at the utensils and other movable relics discovered. 
Among that course of fevers through which most boys pass, in which 
they collect birds’ eggs, minerals, coins, flowers, insects and the like, 
perhaps many of us have gathered stone arrow-heads, and indulged in 
amusing reveries about the race that made them. These are, of 
course, numerous among other more interesting remains. There are 
stone hammers, hatchets, chisels, images, pipes, and in South Carolina 
was found a box containing a skeleton. From one of the copper 
mines were taken ten cart-loads of the hammers used by the miners. 
Clay pipes have been, in some places, found by bushels; masks of the 
same material occur, and pottery engraved with figures of animals 
readily recognized, such as the fox, the sea-cow, and many birds. 
There are beads, shells and pearls from the sea-coast, silver orna- 
ments, a few wooden implements from the mines, which water has pre- 
served for us, and copper chisels, arrow-heads, spear-points, knives, 
ornaments and axes; and skeletons, so decayed (except a single skull, 
which a combination of happy accidents has preserved) as to be of 
little use in determining the character of the race, are tantalizingly 
abundant. The mounds themselves are to be counted by thousands,— 
these smaller remains are very much more numerous. 
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That these monuments in the United States are of great antiquity 
js easily shown. The evidence from the laws of forest growth, and 
from the age of trees recently or even yet standing, proves an age of 
from five hundred to one thousand years, for many of them. This 
evidence applies to the mines as well as to the mounds. But so long 
since were they left, that the heaps of broken stone and earth from 
them were for some time not even suspected to be of artificial forma- 
tion. The enduring character of earth works, the most lasting of 
human productions, gives corroboration to other evidence. The slow 
decay of bones, compared with the almost entire destruction of those 
found in these mounds, affords another argument. Another curious 
fact has been noticed in several places, which will perhaps be found 
generally true,—that the works extend only to the ancient shores of 
the lakes and the former river-banks, where they are very common, 
and sometimes at a considerable distance from the present hed of the 
water. In Ohio, also, are found sculptures of birds, of some thirty 
species, many of which do not now exist in so high latitudes, and the 
sea-cow which has been discovered in several places does not occur in 
higher latitude than Florida.* It may be, however, that this is ac- 
counted for by the same commercial activity that carried the copper of 
Lake Superior all over the continent, and that brought sea-shells so 
far inland. 

The original design which the earthworks had in view is in many 
cases unknown,—sometimes no conjecture has been set forth that is at 
all satisfactory. Those intended for fortification are readily distin- 
guished as such, but nearly all others are of doubtful character. 
There are very many called sacred enclosures, which we are tempted 
sometimes to think are thus named because the most natural and 
ready cause to which we can attribute any unexplained thing, is a 
superstitious use. Yet there is, perhaps, good reason to believe that 
this is really their nature, although it puzzles us to see what particu- 
lar religious customs they could have been connected with. Some of 
the mounds too may be for similar purposes, and they occasionally 
bear altars, while many resemble so distinctly the Teocalli of the 
ancient Mexicans, that they give strong corroborative evidence on this 
point, while they also prove the builders of each to have been at least 
related, if it cannot be shown that the mound builders came from the 
same locality as the Aztecs, and moved slowly to the East and North. 
Whether the frequent mounds and occasional excavations in the shape 


* New Englander, Vol. VIL. p. 107 
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of animals, were for religious purposes, is uncertain. Though they 
have been found within the enclosures, they are by many believed to 
represent in a rude way the totem of a tribe or family. This idea is 
certainly most pleasing to the mind, and is perhaps supported by the 
pottery bearing figures of animals which is found in the burial mounds 
of Ohio, and by an inherited or borrowed use of family emblems, 
among the modern Indian tribes. 

The hand and plow of civilization have already marred or oblitera- 
ted many of these monuments, and the process is probably going on 
with continual acceleration, It is fully time that they received a 
complete examination. If to any one there does not seem to be suffi- 
cient field for research here, at least it will be enough to add to it the 
southwest corner of our continent, where there are ancient temples 
and cities more frequent and wonderful than almost any where in all the 
world besides. To us, at least, the antiquities of our native country 
ought to be familiar. ‘The character, history and deeds of a former 
race have lain hidden in these strange hieroglyphics for unknown ages, 
awaiting careful and intelligent readers. They ought to be deciphered 
and their significance recorded in our own tongue, before they are still 
more defaced by time and modern cultivation. A great national col- 
lection of our antiquities has been proposed, and certainly some such 
means ought to be speedily taken to preserve and make them known. 

Ss. 


“The effect on American Character of the diversity of 
ationalities represented in Society.” 


LiBeRALIty is the outgrowth of opposition. The Americans, from 
the nature of their government, are essentially a liberal minded people. 
Our fathers, having experienced the evils of persecution, forsook their 
native country for the purpose of enjoying freedom, and upon the in- 
hospitable shore of this distant land, laid the foundation stone of a mighty 
republic. The government which they established, was reared upon 
a broad basis, and all classes of men have ever been allowed its pro- 
tection, irrespective of national distinctions. To its borders men have 
flocked from the uttermost parts of the earth, and under its shadow 
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many victims of oppression and injustice have enjoyed the advantages 
of unrestricted liberty. Scarce a nation on the face of the globe is not 
represented in the American Union. This association of the repre- 
sentatives of so many different nationalities with the native inhabi- 
tants of the country, must of necessity have a marked effect upon the 
character of the latter. The Americans may be divided into two 
prominent classes, inhabiting the northern and southern sections of 
our territory. They differ as widely from each other in habits and 
dispositions, as the divisions of country which they occupy. The one 
descended from the strict Puritans, the other, in the main, from the 
roving settlers of Virginia. ‘The former are cool and deliberate ; the 
latter, rash and impulsive. The former acknowledge the dignity of 
labor, the latter have degraded the condition of its free working class 
to a lower state than servitude. The former are generally informed, 
while among the latter, education is confined to the wealthy. The 
former are purely republican, the latter are tending toward aris- 
tocracy. Among these two important classes, are scattered in 
unequal proportions, representatives from every nation in existence, 
so that American society may now be said to be “a strange union 
of opposite extremes.” The Americans, furthermore, as a body differ 
widely from the foreigners, who have sought a refuge in their country. 
The former are shrewd and cultivated; the latter unpolished and 
ignorant. The former have been elevated by the influence of liberty ; 
the latter have been degraded by oppression. The one make religion 
to consist in cheerful obedience to the laws of God: the other in an 
unhesitating submission to the mandates of an exacting priesthood. 
The former are continually striving to elevate themselves ; the latter 
seem strangely indifferent to their condition. The only point in which 
the foreign part of our population seem to resemble the native citi- 
zens, is in their deep seated hatred of oppression, and unflinching de- 
votion to liberty. Speak to the Irishman of the wrongs of his coun- 
try, and he will denounce in the most indignant terms the tyrannical 
measures which have deprived his people of their national indepen- 
dence. Speak to the Hungarian of his fatherland, and his eye will 
light up with a peculiar enthusiasm, as he dwells upon the history 
which tells of her former glory. Speak to the Pole of the prospects of 
his people, and a shade passes over his face as he thinks of his native 
land, weighed down by an oppression, from which there is no hope 
of deliverance. Though the different classes of foreigners differ much 
from the Americans, and from each other, “all tongues meet when 
they speak the common word Jiderty.” Freedom they value above 
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all price, and to this fact has it been owing, in no small degree, that 
these diverse elements have been united in one compact and harmo- 
nious nationality. What, then, is the effect of this foreign population 
upon the American character? 1t is impossible for one man to asso- 
ciate with another, without exercising an influence over him, and in 
turn being influenced, though in a manner perhaps entirely uncon- 
scious to himself. So when great bodies of people are brought in 
contact, they act and react upon each other, until finally they are 
assimilated. The influence which they exert upon each other being 
reciprocal, the tendency is for the several parties to be brought into a 
union by a kind of a compromise of their individual characteristics. 
Hence, while the Americans are continually moulding the minds of 
their foreign population, and bringing them more into sympathy with 
their own, they, too, are drawn towards the habits and peculiarities 
of the latter, by a secret yet irresistible influence. The rapidity with 
which they are thus led from the platform on which their fathers 
stood, will of necessity be determined by the proportion of foreign 
inhabitants. The effect of the introduction into our population, of 
these representatives of different nationalities, upon the religious char- 
acter of the people is very perceptible. Our Pilgrim Fathers were 
preéminently characterized by their devotion to the service of the 
Great Master. “'To know him, to serve him, to enjoy him was with 
them the great end of existence. They rejected with contempt the 
ceremonious homage, which other sects substituted for the pure wor- 
ship of the soul.” For their religion they became exiles from their 
native land; subjected themselves to the dangers of the deep, and amid 
countless perils and discouragements sought a home on this barren 
and unattractive shore. For their religion they endured the inclem- 
ency of the weather, and the whole train of evils consequent upon 
their difficult and isolated situation. Religion with them was the all 
important subject. This was their distinguishing feature. 


“The Pilgrims of old an example have given 
Of mild resignation, devotion, and love, 

Which beams like a star in the blue vault of heaven ; 
A beacon-light hung in the mansion above.” 


Not three centuries have elapsed, and how changed is the religious 
aspect of the American people! Posterity is wanting in that strict 
adherence to principle, and that unfaltering devotion to the Great 
Being, which our ancestors so earnestly inculcated. We may be 
more liberal, but we are less zealous. If we are less prejudiced, we 
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are also less devoted. This transition has in a great measure been 
brought about by the irfluence of foreigners, who have taken up their 
residence in the country. The different nature of their habits and 
religious customs have, in part at least, been instrumental in bringing 
about this great revolution. Their belief and mode of worship are 
antagonistic to the doctrines of the founders of the nation. They ap- 
pear to attach more importance to outward ceremonies than to the 
state of the heart, and though as a body living inconsistent lives, cling 
to their form of religion with fanatical zeal. Seeking to propagate 
their belief by covert workings, they are ever guarding its growth, and 
hope in time to surmount every obstacle which stands in the way of 
its advancement. The prevalence of a form of religion so different 
from that of our ancestors, has imperceptibly, though surely, been 
affecting the religious character of the American people, and has 
tended to draw posterity from that fervor, which dwelt in the hearts 
of their fathers. As the stone is worn away by drops of water, which 
fall continually upon it, so have the firm principles of the Pilgrims 
been inflenced by a continuous contact with those of a different 
chararacter. 

Washington Irving, in one of his beautiful sketches, speaks of “ an 
oak of prodigious size, which had been in a manner overpowered by 
an enormous wild grape vine. The vine had clasped its huge folds 
round the trunk and from thence had wound about every branch and 
twig, until the mighty tree had withered in its embrace.” Not unlike 
this, has the belief of our foreign population wound itself round the 
religion of our fathers, in such a manner as to prevent its full devel- 
opement. It will readily be conceded, that had those who have come 
to this country been animated by the same spirit, which moved the 
hearts of its founders, the religious character of our people would not 
have undergone such a change. As the mightiest columns of ancient 
architecture have been “ gnawed by the hungry tooth of time,’ so in 
our government the poisonous atmosphere, created by so many incon- 
sistent beliefs, has eaten into true religion, which is the grandest pillar 
of the colossal structure. Such is the effect which the diversity of 
nationalities represented in our society has had upon the prevailing 
religion of the Republic. Upon the political character also of the 


American people, the foreign element in our population has exerted a 

tremendous influence. Those who come to this country from distant 

lands, remain but a short period before they are allowed to participate 

in all our elections. The native citizen can have no greater voice in 

regard to the affairs of the government, than a foreigner, who, as it 
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were, has but just sought its protection. The vote of the most 
ignorant of this class has equal weight with that of our great- 
est statesmen. Such being the case, so large a representation 
of people of foreign extraction, in the United States, must have 
a very important effect upon its different political organizations. 
Without any desire to ridicule, or disparage this class of our 
population, it can be said that the majority of them are persons of no 
remarkable political sagacity, and are greatly controlled by the will 
of others. Ambitions leaders of parties, unprincipled, aud desirous 
of the emoluments of office, take advantage of this and endeavor to 
elevate themselves to positions of authority, by securing the support 
of this class of voters. One of the effects, then, of so many foreigners 
in our country, is to create a multitude of intriguing politicians, who 
leave untried no system of trickery, to elevate themselves to the 
lucrative positions, which the state can confer. These characters, 
famous for their artifice and duplicity, know well on whom they may 
successfully practice their deception, and to whom they can “ make 
intricate seem straight,’’ or “the worse, appear 


The better reason to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels.” 


To the ignorant and unsuspecting, they seem “for dignity composed 
and high exploit” when “all is false and hollow.” Such men for the 
most part, choose as a field for the exercise of their treacherous arts, our 
largest cities, which to a great extent are under control of the foreign 
part of our population. But though such a representation of different 
nationalities in our society, tends to produce a large number of petty 
politicians, yet it may also to a certain degree exercise a salutary 
influence. The introduction of so large a class into our society gives 
a certain stability to the political character of the people. They 
serve as a sort of balance wheel in those great political revolutions 
which at regularly recurring intervals, plunge the country into a state 
of excitement. Through their influence the power is more uniformly 
distributed, and is prevented from falling into the hands of a privi- 
leged class; the danger of centralization is averted, and the spirit of 
republicanism is kept alive in the hearts of our citizens. The gov- 
ernment must of necessity continue of a republican form, as long as 
they have so important a share in its deliberations ; hut were there no 
foreigners in our population, there would be danger that an aris- 
tocracy would spring up, which would destroy the very life of our 
free institutions. Upon the social character of our people, they 
have exerted an influence equally important. The great majority 
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of the foreign people among us are ignorant and uncultivated ; and as 
the Americans are generally informed, it could not be expected, that 
the former should be regarded as equal in position to the latter. 
They are employed mostly as laborers, and have but comparatively 
little intercouse with the more influential and refined portion of the 
people. ‘T’o education they attach but little importance. Their chil- 
dren are allowed to grow up in ignorance, amidst the greatest facili- 
ties for improvement. Thus a spirit of negligence is fostered in our 
midst, an] many of our own people in consequence become almost 
indifferent to mental cultivation———The influence, then, which for- 
eigners exert upon one part of our population, cannot but be some- 
what detrimental. The poorer classes, by reason of their presence 
among us, become content with their situation, lose their ambition to 
elevate themselves, and as a result, are rendered unfit to mingle in 
society, with those who have improved their educational privileges. 
Education can have no closer affinity to ignorance, than harmony to 
discord, or beauty to deformity. They must ever stand in direct op- 
position ; differing as much from each other, as the brightest sunshine 
of noonday from the intensest blackness of midnight. This distine- 
tion, between the educated and illiterate classes of our people, is due 
in no small measure to the uncultivated bands of emigrants, who are 
continually pouring into the country. Since, also, so many of them 
are employed as hired laborers, those of our countrymen, who thus 
earn their livelihood, begin to look upon honest toil as degrading, not 
bearing in mind that manual labor is compatible with a high de- 
gree of refinement. Labor, then, by their introduction, has been 
somewhat degraded, and in proportion as this happens, the people 
relax into a state of indolence, which is the sure precursor of national 
disaster. But since foreigners, for the most part, perform the drudg- 
ery of the country, greater opportunities are afforded to the remaining 
inhabitants for the cultivation of the intellect, and the improvement 
of the taste by pursuing a more ennobling kind of labor. Their pre- 
sence in the country serves furthermore, to keep alive that magnani- 
mous spirit, which so greatly predominates in American character. 
Through the treatment which it has extended to them, our govern- 
ment has given to the world an incontestable proof of its liberality ; and 
thus to their influence may in part be attributed the enviable reputation 
to which the Republic has attained. Upon the literary character of 


the people, the diversity of nationalities represented in our society, 
exerts a no less palpable influence. It has been observed in a preced- 
ing division of our subject, that the majority of those who have taken 
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refuge in our country are, as a body, destitute of that taste and polish 
which to a great extent is the result of a liberal education. The 
minds of men, in their uncultivated state, are moved by those things 
which appeal to the emotional nature, rather than by those which ad- 
dress themselves to the reasoning faculties ; and are more affected by 
bold figures, which rouse the imagination, than by the most charming 
grace and elegance of style. They demand then a rapid and 
vehement kind of oratory ; pompous declamation, and a turgid, rather 
than a vigorous mode of expression. A majority of our popular 
speakers content themselves with satisfying the taste of their auditors, 
and, to a great degree, neglect that fine rhetorical finish, which is so 
conspicuous in ancient oratory. The tendency is for them to become 
superficial; to attempt to influence by an excited, rather than an 
argumentative method of speaking, and to substitute high sounding 
and meaningless terms for the convincing deductions of logic. The 
effect upon writers is similar to that upon orators. Historical or 
scientific productions possess no charm for a large portion of the 
readers in our country ; nor are they entertained by the finest speci- 
mens of poetry, or the standard works of fiction. They demand 
something to create excitement; a thrilling narrative, or wonderful 
adventure ; in short, something unreal, unsubstantial, and impossible. 
Our writers, in consequence, devote themselves to a species of compo- 
sition, condemned by good taste, and calculated to produce injury, 
rather than benefit. They degenerate from commendable fiction to 
overdrawn romance ; and substitute exaggerated dreams for the “ ideal 
flights of the imagination.” Our current literature, therefore, is 
influenced in the same manner as our oratory, and in proportion as the 
one becomes corrupt, the other is also vitiated. In general, wherever 
oratory flourishes, there will be found a corresponding growth of the 
other branches of literature. The same people who hung with trans- 
port upon the soul-inspiring eloquence of Pericles, paid their tribute to 
the finished tragedies of Sophocles. The century which succeeded 
the triumph of the orations of Cicero and Hortentius, has been ren- 
dered memorable by the poetry of Horace and “the sweet verse of 
Virgil.”” The words of Cromwell were still ringing throughout Eng- 
land, when the civilized world was aroused by the daring sublimity 
and heaven-born melodies of Milton; and Burke, by his powers of 
oratory, had achieved an enviable renown; when literature was 
enriched by the smooth and poetic compositions of Goldsmith. We 
have now considered the effect of the diversity of nationalities, repre- 
sented in our society, upon the religious, political, social, and literary 
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character of the American people, and since the influence upon 
morality is similar to that upon religion, a separate discussion of this 
point is unnecessary. The influence of the various elements in our 
population upon the native inhabitants of the country, is in many res- 
pects unfavorable ; but there exists to-day no people more shrewd, 
industrious, and intelligent than the people of the United States. 
They are distinguished both for physical and intellectual vigor ; for 
the readiness with which they adapt themselves to circumstances, and 
the indomitable perseverance with which they pursue their respective 
branches of business. This strength of body and mind is due in no 
small degree to the mixing of the different races now represented in 
the Republic. The Irish, who are remarkable for their enthusiasm 
and natural eloquence ; the natives of Scotland, noted for their intel- 
ligence and activity ; and the Germans, who have come hither from a 
land of scholars, are united in one nationality. ‘The blood of all these 
classes now flows in the veins of the American people. This union of 
so many diverse elements, each characterized by some marked 
ability, has tended to produce a race distinguished for every virtue in 
the realm of the human intellect—The grandeur of the growth of our 
Republic knows no parallel. It has arisen with wondrous rapidity, 
until it has far surpassed the glory of all modern nations. The morn- 
ing of its existence, though it has dawned bright and clear, will, as we 
trust, be eclipsed by the still brighter effulgence of its noonday. ‘“ We 
may have the highest hopes of the future fortune of our country, and 
if we maintain those institutions of government, and that political 
union exceeding all praise, as much as it exceeds all former examples 
of political associations, we may be sure of one thing—that while our 
country furnishes material for a thousand masters of the historic art, 
it will afford no topic for a Gibbon. It will have no‘ Decline and 
Fall’” An Almighty Power has preserved our country, and caused 
the sunshine of prosperity to rest upon it, and with one of the sweet 
singers of our time can we say, 


“Thy blessing descended in sunshine and shower, 
Or rose from the soil, that was sown by thy hand: 
The mountain and valley rejoiced in thy power, 
And heaven encircled and smiled on the land.” 


VOL. XXXI. 15* 
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Hymn for Infant Minds. 


“Little bird with thy songs of Spring, 
Cleaving the ether on tireless wing, 
Dost thou know all the cares the hot summer will bring,— 


When the blazing sun mounts the breathless sky, 
And the little brooks that go babbling by 
Will be voiceless and murmurless, parched and dry?” 


“Tn a forest dark my nest is made, 
By a bubbling spring in a grassy glade, 
Where the branches thick weave their cooling shade.” 


“Little bird with thy notes so clear, 
The Summer is short and the Winter is near, 
Will its chilling blasts fill thy heart with fear?” 


“Then I'll hie me away to a far off clime, 
Full of sweet-scented flowers and the odorous thyme, 
Where the whole year is filled with the glad spring-time.” 


“Why should we murmur and toil and fret, 
Why should our pillows with tears be wet? 


Though the Owl prolong her sorrowful tale 
Is she sweeter to hear than the Nightingale? 


If our lamps be trimmed and their flame be bright 
We may sweetly slumber the live-long night. 


And may innocence, cheerfulness, virtue and truth 
Bear their fruit in our age, but their flowers in our youth. w**T.s. 


Che Port's Progress in his Art. 


T hold it true that the oft-quoted “poeta nascitur” is false, and that 
almost any person can become a poet, as well as a prose writer, by 
diligent self-training in his art. I know that at least a more than tol- 
erable proficiency can be attained by some whose natural talents have 
given them no peculiar fitness for the position. ‘To illustrate the steps 
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of progress discernible in a poet’s writings, I have chosen the posthu- 
mous volume* of a young man, who has not indeed shown any very 
great poetic ability, but who, by dating each of his compositions, gives 
a good opportunity to show their successive advances. I do not pro- 
pose to select always the best of his pieces, but such as best illustrate 
the point to be noticed ; so that it will hardly be fair to take them as 
examples by which to judge his poetry as a whole. Nor do I mean 
to criticise the verses themselves beyond what is strictly necessary 
in citing them as examples. 

The character of an author’s first verses depends very much upon 
his age and development. If he is very young, they seldom find their 
way into print. But to trace out fully his progress, let us assume that 
our poet began in his childhood, although it is naturally impossible to 
quote anything belonging to that period of his life. He would begin 
on this wise. Having remarked some analogy between the incident 
of certain verses he has read and an occurrence of present interest to 
himself he produces, “ A Parody,’”’—that is, he changes a few words 
of the poem, to suit the case in hand. After this successful feat fol- 
low half-humorous attempts, or acrostics inspired by some fair school- 
mate, whose name they bear. ‘“ Changes,” “ Hope,” “ The Falling 
Leaves,” next are produced. In these pieces, the young poet uses up 
all the most common rhymes, and becomes tired of four-lined stanzas, 
and English heroic verse, with a rhyme in each couplet. Failing in 
an attempt at something better, he forswears verse, and reads the 
poets, with admiring wonder that they write so well. They will teach 
him much. 

And presently he is indulging a despairing, passionate longing to be 
like them, to write as they. It passes. Their thoughts and their 
music linger in his mind, and suddenly he finds himself writing in a 
stanza of a form he deems original, at first. Their meter, however, 
is quickly found to be taken from the lines of another, and he is happy 
if he can satisfy himself that the words are all his own. In this stage 
of his career, probably, Mr. Johnston has written in imitation of By- 
ron, his “ American Prince,”—beginning thus :— 


A race once lived within this land 

While yet its ancient forests stood ; 
With rugged ways, with sturdy hand, 

And wild, fierce heart, they roamed the wood. 
Two centuries have passed away,— 

And where is found that race to-day? 


* Poems; by W. R. Johnston; New York: 1865, 
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And having taken up his abjured pen, our young poet goes on to 
write of “Youth and Love,” “The Ocean,” and similar things that 
call for reference to the moon, zephyrs, golden bair, kissing breezes, 
laurels, and surging waves. There is, however, a decided improve- 
ment in his versification. He has got beyond the alphabet of rhyme. 
Sometimes his rhyming syllables are hardly allowable, and they com- 
monly are farther apart. But again his subjects grow distasteful and 
his art contemptible in his eyes, and again his pen is laid aside for a 
book. 

Having met with a volume of Poe, at the instigation of that ingen- 
ious writer, he immediately studies versification, and begins to write 
with many fantastic experiments in the use of words. He catches, 
perhaps, a touch of the music of that strange poet, although it is 
rather at variance with his style of thought. Here I suppose it was 
that Mr. Johnston had arrived, when he wrote these lines :— 


No, the past cannot last with its treasure of pleasure, 
E’en memory leaves its closed portals in time, 

Tho’ she oft spends with pleasure her lone hours of leisure 
In wand’ring about its old ruins sublime. 


In later writings, a better taste will banish those apostrophies, and 
reinstate the slighted letters to their proper dignity. But it is not 
this faint echo of musical rhythm alone that he has learned of Poe. 
He has gained ingenuity in every way. Acrostics, fanciful repetitions, 
alliteration substituted in place of the naturalized rhyme, and many 
other whimsicalities, attest this progress. But like certain lines of 
Byron “their chief merit lies in the difficulty with which they are 
written.” Having entered college by this time, he attempts to use 
the meters of the classical authors he is reading, but he soon finds 
that the noble Greek hexameter was never intended for English use. 
Besides other difficulties it requires, like most other meters of Greece 
and Rome, that the accented syllable begins the foot, while in our own 
language it naturally is at the end. If any one will try to write Latin 
verse by the accent, this difference will be evident at once. Our heroic 
verse is for us what the hexameter was for the ancients. I find sev- 
eral of these points illustrated in an acrostic from a little Latin Poem 
written by Mr. Johnston early in his college course, as the date wit- 
nesses :— 


Jam sole occidente, illo duce 
Ubique finem habet, O Regina, 
Nunc omnis labor, et per te, Lucina, 
Oramus gandia in noctis luce. 
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To be sure, Horace did not write this. But he wrote many of the 
verses that our young college poet translates in this period character- 
ized by ingenuity. In fact, most writings in a foreign tongue, as well 
as translations into our own, are mere exercises of ingenuity, and that 
they belong to this transition state of a poet’s development, is sup 
ported by the example to be found in the literature of any of our 
Colleges, though the last volume of the Atlantic presents strong evi- 
dence to the contrary. In fact all the previous stages of progress in 
verse are illustrated in our recent literature at Yale. Another thing 
has appeared of late in our literature here, that is mere puerile pe- 
dantry,—the use of foreign words even by those who disapprove them 
in the writings of others. The author who furnishes us our examples 
has not failed fo give us, among many others, this translation from the 
German of Goethe :— 


As once alone I strolled As I to pluck it stooped 
Far into a deep wood, It softly made reply,— 

On no fixed aim intent “ And shall I then be plucked 
But in a listless mood, To wither and to die?” 

I saw a floweret stand I took it up with care 
Within the shadows there, And in my garden set, 

As brilliant as a star, Where springing ever new 
And as a bright eye fair. It thus is blooming yet. 


There are very few translations that are good as English poetry 
Cowper has produced some, and Coleridge has given us a few lines, 
hardly surpassed in the whole language. ‘To the same period with 
the above belong many songs for college associations, and some verses 
of irregular form, in which the rhyming lines are sometimes far apart, 
while the feet, instead of being entirely iambic, or anapestic, mingle 
the two and even others, in a line of fine but unusual melody. At the 
close of college life, thoughts of the past and future press upon the 
mind with hitherto unknown seriousness, and our young poet is by 
them driven to relief in humorous verses, puns and epigrams, just as 
we see no other Class here in the summer acting so boyishly as Sen- 
iors, who relieve themselves in this way. ‘To be sure, the rhyme is 
less carefully perfected, but the thought is finer and the language bet- 
ter. It was in bis last year at Yale, that Mr. Johnston wrote the fol- 
lowing,— 
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“SONNET, BY AN ENTOMOLOGIST.” 


When these old elms put on again in spring 
Their morning-cloak of fresh green leaves, 
And dawning summer hears the branches ring 
With Io! chanted through their gorgeous aisles, 
Though from the stigma of reproach the whiles 
Days elsewhere wearily drag on,—fly ours 
With jubilee and joy from friendships closer drawn. 
No moth of envy with its blighting powers, 
No spider malice may be here allowed, 
But calm and changeless as in Egypt’s sphinx 
Should be the days, and swiftly fly each cloud 
Like painted ladie s’neath the watching eye 
Of day’s bright emperor, and fair the nights 
With Luna shining o’er the spires that beetle ’gainst the sky. 


Many a young writer would have italicised the dozen insect names 
in this sonnet, lest the public should not appreciate it. They are gen- 
erally greatly afraid they shall not be understood and duly valued, 
forgetting that the same public judges in the same way the merits of 
others as well as themselves, and that there is, accordingly, no wrong 
done to them. 

College life is over now, and the poet whom we have followed 
through these early years, takes up his pen less often in those not so 
favorable to boyish effusions. Years intervene, with rare verses, but 
those that are better finished and more serious. He has at last learned 
to value his productions at their proper rate, and knows, that to make 
them effective, they must proceed from more than a desire for the 
name of poet, or the fickle inspirations of the moment. The injunc- 
tion of Horace to his friend he thinks of no longer as strange, but in- 
tends himself to keep his poems nine years, and frequently revise them 
before publishing. All the old ingenuity remains, but it is kept under 
atrict control. To the increased seriousness there is added a new 
earnestness, while there is a simpler and nobler beauty. It is the great 
trnnsition state of his life, and will decide the character of the poetry 
that is to follow ; but its productions are mostly of an undecided tone 
and rate. In this part of his life our author wrote less than in any 
other, and there is little by which to judge of his future. Among 
others, these lines were written then, and are clearly different from 
any that preceded them :— 
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Swiftly the shadows Night follows with them, 
Veiling the city Patron of doubters, 

Hasten their footsteps Prophet of evil, 
Lenthen their pace. Shadow of death. 


Throughout its lone watches, 
Heavenly Father, 

Shield us, from dangers, 
Keep us from wrong. 


A great part of those who bear the name of poet at college, never 
have it elsewhere. They disappear in this succeeding time of trial 
and formation, as some do even earlier. Others pass through it, and 
in their writings will appear some of the fruits of the harsh lessons of 
experience. Hitherto the poet and his “‘ Muse” have toyed with imi- 
tations and experiments. Now the muse is passed by in silence, and 
the real work begins, with self-dependence and manly judgment. His 
versification is more simple, but not more polished. The music of 
words, that immediately catches the attention and as readily loses it, 
grows more infrequent. Music and verse are indeed allied arts, but 
they cannot both be reduced to the same rules. The most complete 
failure to understand metrical composition that I ever saw, was an 
attempt to subject it to musical laws, in a volume written by a pro- 
fessed musician. Blank verse is the finest of all, but few can write 
in it successfully. Of all living poets, only Bryant and Tennyson 
excel in it. Now too, if ever, a poet begins to write his name immor- 
tal. There appears in his writings a settled character, a oneness that 
is not at all inconsistent with variety. With less direct effort for 
originality, he increases it by a greater personality. ‘The pauses and 
changes which still continue to vary his progress, affect it less. He 
has learned to write what is for him most natural and easy. Who- 
ever would make his mark for all time, is not to appear as trying to 
say something wonderful. Let him say as best he can what he thinks 
and feels, and if that is not worth the telling, it is in vain for him to 
search for what is. Most of us can, and often do think, thoughts 
which Shakspeare might have been proud to write, We see what 
some one describes in words that gain him immortality, but we are 
too negligent or too unskillful to take advantage of it. We lose 
much more than we think, by a want of study and practice. 

In this period of life the poetic art generally attains its highest per- 
fection, but it is rather perceptible in its effects than in itself. At one 
stage, art is instantly noticed and admired. At a higher one, its ob- 
servation requires earnest reflection. In some paintings, we notice 
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the finely shaded colors and perfect outlines. In other and better 
ones, we see man living and acting, complete in all his characters, or 
nature, perfect from the hand of God. There is the same difference 
in the poetic art. We admire the music and skill of Poe, hardly 
thinking of that of many better artists, like Tennyson. Now if the 
old subjects of boyhood are handled, it is more thoughfully and with 
greater beauty. A poet loves to dwell upon the past. In contem- 
plating it, he learns to put in its poetry, without doing it violence, 


satire and explanation of the present and prophecy of the future. Mr. b 
Johnston had but entered this higher field of poetry when he died. I 
There is however evidence, from the dates in his volume, that his ac- se 
; tivity was greater now than ever before, but his pieces were, appa- 7 
¢ rently, hardly finished, and if he had lived to publish them himself, we f 
oa should have seen them in a better form. In all, they amount to but " 
a few pages, but they show greater development and versatility than : 
any preceding ones. I should like to quote several passages, but I t 
‘4 | have given so many, and at such length already, that two must suffice d 
4. The first is from the description of “ An Old Church,” that attracted li 
4 his notice in England :— fi 
W 
‘ The Church is stone ivy-o’ergrown, n 
With many angles, and doors and towers, a 

And where in front the stones are bare 

They seem to have blossomed into flowers. 
The church is massive old and gray, a 
And proud it seems of its age to-day. Us 
The second is taken from “ On a Crow,” and the verse, like the pre- ; 
ceeding, shows evidence of being hastily written, but it is neverthe- in 
less beautiful in feeling and rhythm :—- 0 
“Tf there’s aught in the sounds of the forest, b 
If there’s anything pleasant to me, Te 
Tis the call of an ancient raven in 
From the branch of an ancient tree. Ww 
Though gloomy and old v 
And sorrowfully told, th 
Tis the voice that I love to hear, 

For I used to list to that self-same sound lit 
In my father’s ancient woodland ground de 
In many along gone year.” 7 
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DeQuincey. 


Soon after the close of the Revolutionary War, ere the smoke had 
blown away and the echoes of its roar had ceased, a man was born in 
England, whose fame is destined not to die. Born of respectable pa- 
rents, DeQuincey passed his childhood at home. With an ardor and 
recklessness so often characteristic of great minds, he cut loose all 
family ties at the early age of fifteen, and became for three years a 
waif upon the sea of fortune. Tortured often by the gnawing pangs 
of hunger, exposed many times to the noxious night air, reduced con- 
tinually to penury, he was lost to sight amid the restless tide of Lon- 
don life. He alone must be the biographer of that wild portion of his 
life. His companions were dissolute and debased. One associate, 
from whom he seems to have drawn many of his noblest views of life, 
whose memory was fondly cherished by him in later years, and whose 
name is pronounced with a genuine tenderness and reverence, though 
a victim to prostitution, was most remarkable of all. 

About the age of nineteen, he became reconciled with his family, 
and entered the University of Oxford. He soon after commenced the 
use of opium, quickly becoming a slavish devotee to its pleasures. 
From this time dates the decline of a noble intellect. Then was be- 
dimmed a light that would otherwise have shone with an ever-increas- 
ing brilliancy. His College career was strikingly analogous to that of 
Coleridge, or Southey, two of his most noted cotemporaries. Each 
became distinguished for proficiency in Greek. Each won the admi- 
ration and praise of his preceptor. Each became, at some time of life, 
involved in some wild vagary. Each became prominent in the 
world of letters. It seems remarkable that DeQuincey did not join 
with these two in their Utopian dreams of emigration to the banks of 
the Susquehanna. Soon after graduation, DeQuincey commenced his 
literary career. “The confessions of an Opium Eator,” and “ Suspira 
de Profundis,” first brought him prominently before the public view. 
Their contents is a singular pot-pourri of autobiography, reflections, 
and revelations about opium. With great power has he recorded the 
childish grief, hopes and fears that he experienced, when six years old, 
at the death of a baby sister. His fanciful hypotheses, interwoven 
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with simple truthfulness, continually display that complete absence of 
any true conception of death, always so inseparable from early youth. 
The reflections of his boyhood are stamped with a rare maturity, and 
his Confessions have rent the vail that hid the secret powers of opium, 
although they have led us into a dark sphere of mystery, that borders 
on the incipient sciences of clairvoyance and somnanbulism. His 
other writings come mainly under three heads,—scholastic, critical, 
or purely imaginative. To determine in which of these departments 
he has been most successful, is no easy task. Without doubt, Thomas 
DeQuincey ranks among the most thorough Greek scholars of this 
century. In the knowledge of the dead languages, there is a strict 
line of demarcation between the true scholar and the one unworthy of 
the name. Far superior to a close intimacy with the grammar and 
construction of a language, (although this is necessary,) is a keen 
sense of the distinctive signification of words, and an accurate percep- 
tion of the subtle shades of thought intended by the author. This 
power inspires its possessor with the true spirit of the language, and 
clothes his translations with its genius. Few scholars have possessed 
this faculty to a greater degree than DeQuincey. An essay entitled 
« Homer and the Homeridz,” discovers to the reader a glimpse of his 
profound study and familiarity with the subject. The argument by 
which he annihilates the good character of “that lying apostate,” Jo- 
sephus, is worthy of a better cause. His critical essays are marked 
by the same depth of thought and accuracy of expression. Let us 
turn now to his imaginative works; (the fruit of his fertile fancy,) and 
his descriptive essays. Klosterheim is a story replete with strange 
and wild scenes. By it you seem surrounded with an atmosphere, 
heavy with mystery and horror, and yet so powerfully drawn as to 
banish all idea of fiction. His description of an assassination is very 
vivid. The stealthy nervous step seems behind you; the heavy 
breathing of the sleeping victim; the slight motion of a limb; the 
glittering steel; the fatal stroke, and—an involuntary shudder creeps 
over you. 

Far simpler, in its mystery, than Bulwer’s strange story, and equally 
exciting, its termination is more satisfactory. A marked peculiarity 
of the mystery of DeQuincey, is seen in its complete removal from 
the sphere of spiritualism. More striking still is DeQuincey’s 
“Dream Fugue.” Fugues in harmony haye been attempted and ren- 
dered only by master composers. Fugues in literature have seldom 
been essayed. But from the pen of DeQuincey has flowed a figure 
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worthy of its author in conception and execution. The story increases 

in interest, and then comparatively dies out, but quickly the theme 

appears written in another strain. Catching up the thread of the story 

with an unlooked for novelty ; now appearing grand and solemn, and 

as quickly receding, with grotesque antic; unfolding with singular 

fascination ; ending in a vast flood of imaginative and majestic lan- 

guage. Where can we find more beautiful description or more touch- 

ing narration, than in the “Spanish Nun?’ Where a more thrilling 

and heart-rending scene than in the “ Easedale Romance?” How 

incomparable is the felecity of expression and sound thought in his 

essay on “Joan of Arc?” What a torrent of language sweeps you 

resistlessly along in his “ Flight of a Tartar Tribe?’ Where is dis- 

played more subtle argument or more logical deductions than in his 

essay on the Essenes. He is both simple and strong in style, often 

poetic in thought, always dignified and majestic in expression, and 

powerful in argument. He is singularly original and fantastic in im- 

agery; vivid in narration and description, and vast in erudition. 
What must be our verdict of bis life’s work? Failure seems too harsh. 
Success, is false. He strove to be a deep philosopher, and failed most 
signally, even according to his own testimony. The devotion toa 
habit wild in its pleasures, but fatal in its effects, betrays too surely 
some weak point in his character. We must confess that his was a 
giant intellect, sadly crippled. The foul fiend, opium, stole from his 
brain all that was strongest and noblest. Most forcibly does he re- 
mind us of a ship shocked and shattered by the tempest’s force; 
without rudder and without sail, floating powerless on the ever rest- 
less wave, the wreck of a once staunch and noble craft. We must 
admire Thomas DeQuincey for what he was. We must lament that 
he was not what he might have been. E. A. C. 
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Che Second Revelation. 


In meditation rapt, in wonder lost, 

The man of science stood. Before him lay 

The unsealed volume traced by God’s own hand, 

A revelation not less grand than that 

The hoary-headed man of God beheld 

On Patmos’ lonely Isle, when heaven was oped 

And its resplendent glories wide disclosed. 

The seals were broke! six thousand years had passed, 
And man had sighed and wept, for none was found 
That worthy seemed to break the seals and read. 
And some shrank trembling as the seals were broke, 
And feared ’twould overthrow the word of God, 
Vain fear! that God would contradict Himself, 

That He, Creator both of man and earth 

Would write His truth on one and then deny 

It in the other. 


Lost in thought he reads 
The wondrous testimony of the rocks. 
A broken fossil here, a footprint there, 
A tooth, a shell, a bone, a fissured rock, 
A lump of clay, a leaflet petrified, 
A coral branch ;— these are his alphabet. 
The upheaved hills, the mountains stratified, 
Those everlasting masonries of God, 
The grand old sea, with all its countless tombs, 
The earthquake’s fearful chasm ;—these are his words. 
Eternity, creation, growth of worlds, 
Down through unnumbered cycles of the Past, 
Life, death and God,—these are his themes sublime. 
No wonder if he strange should seem to men 
Of common thought. 

He stands alone with God, 
Back, far back in the Past’s eternity, 
And views a seething, dark, chaotic mass 
Afloat in space; a wild, a formless void, 
Without one trace of life; a world in clouds 
Through which, with brilliancy outdazzling far 
The meteor’s flash, electric fires leap forth. 
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And as unnumbered ages roll away 

The clouds in silence shrink, and hide themselves 
In caverns of the weary wastes of sea, 

And land appears. And still upon the rocks 

He reads no trace of life. 


Another leaf 
Is turned. The theme is changed; the dawn of life 
Is wrote with diamond point upon that leaf. 
The seas teem now with life and now with death, 
Grand epochs here are written out in growth 
Of continents that rise from out the sea 
Like some vast monster, float awhile, then sink, 
Then rise again. 


Each leaf new wonders tell; 
And new existences, a countless host, 
Which never mortal eye beheld with life 
Stand forth in wonderful reality. 
Roam o’er the earth gigantic beasts, and those 
More fierce than Afric’s jungles e’er concealed, 
And birds stalk forth by side of which in size 
The ostrich dwindles to a barn yard fowl. 


And thus this earth was one grand charnel house, 
Its crust the relics of a countless life, 

Ere man had pressed its soil or breathed its air. 
And thus he read these hidden, mighty truths, 
Truths marvellously grand and glorious. 

And so ’twill be at last in that great day 

When Christ shall break the seals of that dread book 
And there, when mortal life is not, read forth 
The secret history of immortal souls ; 

When every thought and word and deed of ours 
That have been traced in living characters 
Indelibly upon the hearts of men, 

And changed their lives for weal or else for woe, 
Shall be made known. 
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Great Crises. 


Ar times, the waters from mountain springs leap and dance over 
hillside and plain, and thence are mingled with the streams which 
supply the peaceful rivers, along whose banks countless mills and 
manufactories flourish. 

Again the swollen torrent sweeps away its accustomed banks, ma- 
levolently digs new channels, inundates field and dwelling, bearing 
death and destruction in its course. 

We have a parallel in great events. At one time the surface of 
society is unruffled; the husbandman rejoices in possibilities to be re- 
alized in the incoming harvest ; there are no gratings in the enginery 
of mercantile pursuits; the judge on the bench dispenses justice; the 
physician fosters the waning life of the aged ;—colleges and schools 
thrive, and the men of God, as the sacred spires, point the people 
upward. 

But hush! a crisis bursts upon the land. The waves of excitement 
heave in commotion, and the community swings off from its moorings, 
on an angry sea of prejudice and passion. 

The plowman quits the furrow; the hamlet and village are no 
longer the abodes of domestic quiet, but apprehension and alarm are 
depicted on every countenance. What achange! This has crept 
over the land like the shades of night over the face of the deep. The 
great pendulum of society is deranged. This we call a crisis. Great 
crises are the landmarks of history; milestones by which humanity 
may count its marches. 

We do not propose to speak of any particular crisis, as the Christ- 
ian era; the reformation, or the French Revolution; but to notice 
some characteristic features, alike common to all crises. And as the 
first thought, we notice that they are effects not causes. Great crises 
run back, like the links in an endless chain. One has very quaintly re- 
marked, that a great crisis is a most sacred and epic poem, in which 
God is the author, humanity the hero, and the historian, the philosoph- 
ical interpreter. In nature, there is the season of decomposition and 
devay ; of disintegration, and varied and intricate chemical processes, 
before we see the effect in the perfected fruit. 
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So ideas are evolved; they begin to grapple with prejudice and 
counter influences; then comes the preparatory labor of educating 
and pre-occupying the minds of tke people in their favor, and finally, 
we see the result, when the country is electrified by their univer- 
sal prevalence. The latent fires of the American rebellion were smoul- 
dering for half a century, before the fullness of time came, when great 
principles were to be contested at the point of the bayonet. 

And mark their unexpected visitation. The doomed inhabitants 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii were dwelling in calm security up to the 
very moment when the boiling lava of Vesuvius swallowed them up. 
The sun of April 13, 1865, set upon a people full of hope and assu- 
rance, but before its next rising, the news fell from the wires like a 
thunderbolt, that their President’s life had passed away, and behold 
a nation sat in tears. And so, to the end of the chapter, “ man pro- 
poses but God disposes,” and human plans are turned away backward 
and brought to nought. 

But great crises are necessary. In society-life as a discipline. So- 
ciety, in all its distinctive features, needs a governor as much as the 
engine, which, without it, either has no efficiency, or is burst asunder 
by its own accumulated force. 

The commander who has been performing a successful voyage under 
sunay skies and free from storm, withholding the needed precaution in 
approaching the coast, is hurled a wreck upon the beach and lost, 
while he whom rough and stormy seas have compelled to sail with 
canvass reefed and anchors lashed aprow, rides the breakers, and in 
safety enters port. 

We do not usually hail with approbation the approaching storm; 
still, it is as necessary to the proper adjustment of the elements, as 
the law by which all bodies gravitate towards a common central in- 
fluence. Thus great epochs equalize the functions of society ; throw 
restraint upon the ambitious and selfish; foil malicious designs ; en- 
courage the patriotic and liberty loving; eradicate evils; and plant, 
upon immovabie bases, the abiding principles of liberty, humanity 
and God. 

Again they are necessary to develop the true man. As a rule, 
we have a very vague knowledge of men. ‘The man of wealth, 
and dwelling in princely magnificence, may already feel the humility 
and remorse of cringing bankruptcy. He in whose character we re- 
pose implicit confidence, may be but a painted sepulcher. Innocence 
to-day, may be the impersonation of guilt to-morrow. 

Judas was, perhaps, very little worse before than after he became 
a traitor. The delivery of Christ to Pilate was simply the touch- 
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stone by which the rebel was known. Benedict Arnold professedly 
worshipped at the shrine of his country ; yet, enticed by its glitter, 
he sold his country for British gold. In 1860, Toombs, Ste- 
phens, Lee and Jefferson Davis, with multitudes of traitors North and 
South, so far as the shortsightedness of many could see, were hono- 
rable representatives of the principles of our Republican institutions, 
yet even then stood ready to plunge the steel into the bosom of liberty, 
And as crisis succeeded crisis, in the march of events, masks were 
removed, revealing venality and putrefaction. Loyalty had no affin- 
ity for treason. The patriot’s patronage was withdrawn from the par- 
asite and sycophant; business, and all industrial pursuits were revo- 
lutionized; men who had been truckling to public opinion, and were 
cajoled to any principles, through a desire for popularity, could not 
abide the expansion and contraction of the shock ; statesmen were 
transformed into demagogues; preachers into mercenary officials; 
philanthropists and reformers into the embodiment of hypocrisy. 

But the relation of great men to great events, is the more pleasing 
aspect of the subject. The measure of a man’s greatness is the epoch 
in which he lives. Men are great, in proportion as they meet the de- 
mands of the age when they live. Had Pericles enunciated and 
defended his theories of national polity in the 19th century, rather 
than when he did, like a small star amid the great constellation, his 
light would have been eclipsed. 

Hence it is that the pioneers of incipient principles are greater than 
their subsequent exponents. Every intelligent observer knows, that 
there are always men in process of education for prospective great 
events ; yet of these the world may have no intimation. When the first 
great lesson of religious freedom was to be taught, marvelous deliver- 
ance for the oppressed was wrought out by Moses, who had been mirac- 
ulously rescued from death in infancy, for this glorious consummation 
of his manhood. 

So, in process of time, Samson wrested from their foundations the 
pillars of the temple, when the land of the Philistines was redolent of 
the praise of Dagon, rather than Israel’s God; and there was a Deli- 
lah, too, when the mighty was to be shorn of his strength ; a Leon- 
idas or an Anderson, when a Thermopyle or a Sumter were to be de- 
fended ; Demosthenes or a Henry to kindle the fires of resistance, 
when aristocratic monopoly was presaging a reign of terror; a Cicero 
or a Sumner in the Senate, when traitors were plotting treason; a 
Gracchus and Lincoln to reach down to the substratum of Society, 
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and lift it up. When superstition, idolatry and irreligion had rendered 
the old continent scarcely habitable, Columbus gave us the New 
And so Tell, Washington, Kossuth, Garribaldi and Grant, have mar- 
shaled the forces of freedom, and stamped progress upon our civiliza- 
tion. 

Again, this necessity will appear in national life, when regarded 
financially. Money plenty, provisions abundant, and exchanges easy 
and frequent, tend to foster extravagance. Communities, states and 
nations live beyond their income. Soon caught in the outer circle, 
they are, anon, overwhelmed in the vortex of insolvency. Nor less 
so politically. The shrewdness of the fox selects the still night 
to secure his prey. Political quacks, demagogues and tricksters, 
rarely fail to avail themselves of a tranquil and prosperous pe- 
riod, to originate faction and feud for mercenary purposes. And while 
the people congratulate themselves upon the times, as indicative of 
possibilities the most propitious, ambition, and a desire for reputation, 
are clandestinely maturing their destructive machinations. 

It was thus that the most colossal of rebellions was conceived and 
nourished, while poetry and prose alike were marshaling their sublimest 
genius in commemoration of our unprecedented security and great- 
ness. It has been so in all the revolutions and agitations which have 
swept over the continent; which have rendered infidel France and 
protestant England alternate battle-fields and hospitals. 

But, what has been accomplished through these agencies? Or, 
rather, what has not been accomplished? Systems and empires of 
error, which stood thousands of years, have been demolished; the 
foundations of false philosophies and religions have been upturned ; 
science and education have been vigorously promoted ; intelligence 
and benevolence have sprung into activity, and the tree of liberty, stri- 
king its roots deeper, and drawing its sustenance from broader soil, is 
yielding her fruit for the nations. F. V. D. G. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


Memorabilia Palensia. 


Prizes for English Composition. 


The following prizes have been awarded to members of the Sophomore Class, for 
excellence in English Composition :— 


1ST DIVISION. 2D DIVISION. 3d DIVISION. 
First Prize—C. B. Brewster. W. A. Linn. A. P. Tinker. 


Russell W. Ayres, 
Second Prize. { sag a J. Lewis. H. P. Wright. 


Third Prize. { James Coffin. R. A. Hume, W. C. Wood, 
8. A. Davenport. W. A. McKinney. 8. T. Viele. 


Beethoven. 


The Beethoven Concert, recently given in Music Hall, was not as good as the 
Society is in habit of giving. The responsibility does not however rest upon the 
officers of the Society. Too short a time was allowed for rehearsals, and even 
then, many members were absent. This may perhaps explain why not one of the 
Choruses was encored. The Piano,Duett, by Messrs. Elliot and Spier, the Solo by 
Mr. Young, and also that by Mr. Mead, were all well rendered, and richly deserved 
the encores they received. 


We give these gentlemen the credit of entertaining the large and excellent audi- 
ence which was present. The Programme was as follows:— 


PART FIRST. 


Bridal Chorus. 
. Duett,—Messrs. Young & Mead. 
. Young Musician’s Chorus. 
. Piano Solo,—Mr. Elliott. 
. Solo,—Mr. Young. 
. Wooden Spoon Song. 


PART SECOND. 


. Chorus from Ernani. 
. Quartette,—Messrs. Young, Vincent, Butler and Hamilton. 
. Serenade. 
. Solo,—Mr. Mead. 
. Piano Duett,—Messrs. Elliott and Spier. 
. Champagne Song. 
- College Songs. (Evening Bells, Chas. Augustus, Lauriger Horatius, to air 
from Il Puritani, and Good Night Ladies.) 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Gvitor’s Table. 


If you will allow us, kind reader, we will be familiar about the proposed changes 
in the Large Societies. We have all, no doubt, lamented the condition of these 
Societies, and wished something might be done to make them more interesting 
and useful. One serious evil in their working is, we hope, soon to be removed, 
and that is, the custom of electioneering. We think you will agree that this not 
only involves needless expense, but what is a thousand times worse, injures the 
scholarship and harmony of College. Does it not sometimes embitter our feelings 
and separate us from each other’s fellowship? If it does, or if it has a tendency to 
this, reason alone should lead us to see if the evil cannot be avoided. We desire 
harmony and good will throughout the different Classes, as far as possible. Any 
jarring or clashing, injures us in more ways than one. Then again, we hear there 
is to be a new Reading Room. The plan is, to take one of the College Libraries for 
the purpose. Magazines, Maps, Cyclopedias, and Popular Essays are to constitute 
the mass of reading matter. Now this is very well, much better than no new read- 
ing room at all. But, do you not think we ought to have the newspapers also? 
These constitute a large part of our reading. Just think of what a horrid place the 
gymnasium is, in which to read the news. The everlasting click of balls, the 
pounding of dumb-bells, besides, I won’t say what, make a perfect jumble of our 
reading. As for enjoyment or even comfort in such a place, that is out of the 
question. A man might as well try to find pleasure with the Boanerges. 

Any old clothes to-day? What a delightful interlude this is to study or medita- 
ation? Won't it be a lucky day for us, when some of these merchant princes retire ? 
Then just think of the many other calls, from whom nobody knows, to sell you,—yes 
to sell you. Well, what cannot be cured must be endured ;—so, let patience have 
its perfect work. If this is consolation to any one, he is welcome to it; for our 
part, we should like to hail another St. Patrick as a deliverer. But enough concern- 
ing College nuisances. 

Candy Sam we cannot class in this category. To be sure he comes in now and 
then to exchange values with us. But then he seems no unwelcome intruder. 
Bad stories are rife about him, we know, but it is not best to believe all we hear. 
We cannot credit these reports about jolly old Sam. He acts as if he thought we 
did, for he goes about rather despondent. His trade is not as brisk as it once was. 
But"time, as it shall wear out any malicious reports that may exist against him, 
will bring him back to our patronage and favor. We can spare all the rest who 
supply us with the best of everything at the lowest prices, or who have such an 
interest in our benevolence as to try to move our sympathy, not with the breath or 
steady step of a sober man; but Sam must remain, to deal out to us the pure 
article, whose ingredients are?—College customs, which seem almost a matter of 
necessity, are, nevertheless, subject to many oscillations and changes. While we 
bid an everlasting adieu to some of them, we cling to others with all our strength. 
Those that would dishonor sensible men, we would throw aside, never to recall 
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them, except as they force themselves upon our contempt. We ought at least to 
question the propriety of some that remain. Although class spirit, in the eager- 
ness of excitement, deceptively calls them good, propriety stigmatizes them as bad, 
refinement, as loathsome. How long must they cast their hideous shadow upon 
our College life? How long must they be the source of discord and odium to in- 
jure our reputation? Perhaps you, my reader, may think these are harsh terms ; 
but far from it. Those alone who do not understand College customs, use strong 
terms in this connection. We have no reproach or abuse to heap upon customs 
which cling, with a terrible tenacity, to a soil so long nourishing them, for we know 
well the motive which leads to their support. We only ask, in view of their re- 
sults, which are neither flattering nor agreeable, that they may be weighed in the 
balances, and if found wanting, be abolished. There are other customs, we can 
never for a moment question. The Wooden-Spoon Exhibition; long may it remain, 
as the most fitting farewell to the studies of the College course. Long may it re. 
main, to gladden the heart of all who attend it. A few more words, reader, and 
our work will be done; how well, you must be the judge. This reminds us, too, 
that our present year in College, which has been so replete with blessing, is near its 
close. To those who are near their separation from Classmates, this is very signi- 
cant. The Class ivy will soon creep up the walls, as an emblem of our dearest 
affections. Our work will be done here. O, that this year might stay in its rapid 
flight, for us to linger yet in such scenes of interest. Time is freighted with bles- 
sing to each one of us. Never, never did we so realize it as now. But, kind 
reader, we will not weary you much longer. The usual rehash of the Classes we 
omit. In view of the great and prevailing interest before us, it becomes us, least 
of all at this time, to dwell upon Class distinctions. If petty differences have 
troubled us in the past, let them pass into an endless oblivion, for we have doue 
with them now, and we wish we might say forever. Their abusiveness as well as 
their impracticability, renders them contemptible. We glory in no paltry distinc- 
tions. It is enough that we are Yalensians, united in interests, united in hope, 
united in purpose. Reader, you have been indulgent to us. We thank you for it. 
We should have had this Lir. ready for you sooner, had it been expected that we 
were to issue this number. Not being aware of this till very recently, we have, 
perhaps, been more hasty than you would desire. We both advocate promptness 
and know well that “ delinquencies, in all fairness, demand an explanation.” Our 
pleasant connection must now cease. Wishing you a jolly vacation in the very 
heart of the old manse, we bid you Farewell. 


Exchanges. 


Our usual exchanges have been received. 
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